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Knowledge of Word Meanings? selves of certain simple and obvious 


: learning facts which we can easily ig- 
By William Kottmeyer nare because of our own femiliarity and 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools skill with words, A printed word is the 
St. Louis, Missouri symbol of a concept. The writer of the 


One of the vexing problems of teachers SYmbol uses it by virtue of the fact 


of reading continues to be that of d that he has a background of personel 

covering more rapid and effective means  ©*Periences which cause the concept to 
of extending children's knowledge of have meaning for him. The reader, in 
word meanings. At beginning levels of turn brings his ow background of ex~ 


iences to the printed form, end 
7 reading instruction and in the teaching P&T ’ 
of severely retarded readers, the teach- Pending upon their number, extent and 
er's primary concern usually is to de- variety, derives meaning from it. Ob- 
velop among her pupils those skills viously, the user of a concept symbol 
which will enable them to recognize the  °2" impart precise meaning to the read~ 
visual forms of words which are symbols er most effectively if their experiences 


have been Similar. With young children 
of ant of limited experience we must be con=- 


Usually the reading material used with Stantly alert to weigh and compare the 


such learners is carefully calculated child's probable experience background 
to be within the hearing end speaking with that assumed by the writer. 
experience of children. In other (Continued on page 10) 

words, at this stage of learning, the r 

word recognition, rather than word mean- IN THIS ISSUE 


ing, is of major concern to the teacher. 
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he has not heard or spoken before, Thus ii 
he must deal with a new learning problem, | News of Local Councils, 15 
and if he is to get meaning from his 
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ward develop a set of skills which will 
enable him to find meanings of unfamiliar | New Reading Materials, 13 
word forms satisfactorily. ae 
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Modern Methods of Teaching Phonics 


By Nila Benton Smith 
School of Education 
New York University 


We have little in the way of scientific 
evidence to guide us in regard to 
methods of teaching phonics. The best we 
can do at present is to draw upon 
modern psychology and philosophy for 
guiding principles. Here are a few 
principles derived from these sources 
and applied to phonics instruction. 


Respect individual differences. Some 
children develop natural phcnic sense 
of their own which serves them ade- 
quately in attacking new words indepen= 
dently. In such cases it would be un- 
wise for us to waste the time of these 
children in teaching them phonics. 


Other children who need phonics are 
particularly weak in auditory discrim- 
ination and need especially to have ear-= 
training games. Others are weak in 
visual discriminations and need practice 
particularly in developing keenness in 
seeing word elements, Other children 
need especially to be made acquainted 
with the sounds of the letters. Still 
others need help in all of these aspects 
of phonetic training. It is advisable, 
then, for the teacher to keep herself 
alert to the individual needs of her 
pupils and to provide assistance in 
accordance with these needs. 


Work in phonics should have a close 
connection with the -eading lesson. In 
the past, phonics ha? often been taught 
as an isolated subje:t. Pupils were 
given a series of driil lessons in 
which they verbalized sounds of the 
consonants as they were flashed before 
them on cards; or, in which they named 
lists of "family" words such as can, 
ban, fan, man, Nan, pan, ran, tan as the 


teacher pointed to these words on a chart. 


The children went through these rituals 
usually without realizing that this 
drill had anything to do with their 
immediate reading lesson in which the 
words or elements drilled upon usually 
did not even appear. 


The development of new phonic elements 
should be functional, meaningful, and 
immediately applied. Two examples of 
procedures which make use of this prin- 
ciple will be given just for the purpose 


of showing possibilities for its appli- 
cation. 


Let us suppose that the children have 
trouble with a new word while reading, 
such as lock. The teacher says, "Later 
on today I'll show you how you can al- 
ways find that word for yourselves 
wherever you meet it." In the afternoon 
she may then devote a period to the 
development of the consonant 1, and pro- 
vide practice in blending 1 with other 
letters and combinations of letters. 


She will also give practice in reading 
other new words beginning with 1 in sen- 
tences. Perhaps the next day the child- 
ren will reread the story of the day 
before in whole or in part and see if 
they can apply their knowledge and skill 
in recognizing the word that previously 
gave them trouble, 


Another procedure is for the teacher 
to select a story which the children are 
about to read. Then she will select a 
sentence which contains a new word 
adapted to use in developing some new 


(Continued on page h) 


THIS IS READING 


What is reading? When should 
children learn to read? How do child- 
ren learn to read? These are some of 
the questions that are answered in 
"This Is Reading" bulletin of the 
Association for Childhood Education 
International, 


It includes practical suggeste 
ions, backed by sound educational 
philosophy. Excellent for teachers 
and parents. Order from the Associ- 
ation for Childhood Education, 1201 
15 Ste, NeWe, Washington 5, DeCe 75¢5 


Modern Methods of Teaching Phonics Cont) 


phonetic element. She writes the sen- 
tence on the blackboard, The children 
try to read the sentence. As they 
experience difficulty with the strategic 
word, the teacher explains that this is 
a word which they will meet in their 
next reading lesson, and that she will 
show them how to find out what the word 
is by themselves. She proceeds with de- 
velopment and practice as suggested 
above. In a closely succeeding period, 
the children read the story not only 
for its enjoyment but to see if they 
can attack the new word successfully 

as often as they encounter it. 


In both of the sample procedures de~ 
scribed above, pupils meet difficulty in 
reading a word in context. They are 
given phonic practice to help them with 
that particular difficulty, and then 
they apply the results of the develop- 
ment and practice in reading this word 
and other words in context in an imme- 
diate reading lesson. 


In the same way, words for use in 
phonics review may be picked out of 
story selections, additional practice 
given and then results of the practice 


TOO GOOD TO MISS 


One of the most delightful of 
the new children's books is the Bete 
ter Homes and Gardens Story Book 
ublished in early September by the 
eredith Publishing Co. of DesMoines 
(Price, $2.95.) It is a collection 

f 51 stories and poems that have 
roved to be favorites through the 
ears. It includes "Peter Rabbit," 
"The Little Red Hen," "Old Mother 
ubbard," "The Old Woman and Her Pig," 
"The House That Jack Built," and "The 
ephant's Child," to name only a few, 


With each story and poem is re= 
roduced the original art work that 
appeared with the most famous edition 
of eache To children this book is 
proving completely absorbing. 


applied directly to reading. These and 
other procedures which facilitate a 
close tic-up between phonics instruction 
and its application to current reading 
are desirable. 


We should proceed from known words 
wholes when teaching 2 new phonic ele= 
ment. in years past, end in many places 
even at the present time, children were 
and are initiated into phonics by being 
taught meaningless sound units for sepa~ 
rate letters. Later the sounds were come 
bined to make words which probably were 
within the child's experience. Preceding 
this step, however, he probably had sperry 
many days or weeks juggling with the 
sounds of letter symbols which had no 
meaning for him. 


The best modern practice is that of 
using familiar word wholés which the 
child already knows as the basis for 
teaching him the sound of a new letter, 
As an example, let us suppose thet the 
teacher wishes to teach the initial con- 
sonant he Instead of starting out to 
develop the sound of a detached and 
meaningless letter, she may initiate 
the development by writing on the 
blackboard several words which the chil« 
ren have already had in their reading, 
and know by sight such as hat, him, have 
how, hand, hill. Through care, scrutiny 
and discussion, she leads them to dis- 
cover that all of these words begin witk 
the same letter; then on to the next 
step of recognizing the sound of this 
letter as discussed below, 


The natural sounds of letters and lets 
ter combinations should be taught 
without misrepresentation. Sounds are 
frequently exaggerated in classroom 
instruction in phonics. Some teachers 
teech their pupils to say either whis- 
pered or voiced sounds of the letters 
which are really syllables as "buh" for 
b, "cuh" for c, "er" for r, etc, If 
They do not actually teach these sounds 
in the first place, they sometimes per~ 
mit children to fall into the careless 
habit of pronouncing the sounds this 
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waye This practice tandicaps children 
greatly in blending activities. It is 
impossible to give the true sound of 
most of the letters in isolation. 
Separate letters, excepting vowels, 
have a sound when blended with other 
letters which it is impossible to state 
verbally when the letter stands alone. 


For this reason, the child who has 
been taught “buh® for b, and "tuh" for 
t, is not successful when he tries to 
pronounce the new word bat by sounding 
the letter b and trying to blend it 


with the sounds of a and te 


It is better to teach the sound of a 
new letter by pronouncing for the child- 
ren several words listed on the black- 
board which contain the letter. In pro- 
nouncing these words the sound of the 
letter to be taught should be emphasized 
but not isolated. The children them- 
selves may then repeat the procedure: 
reading the words, emphasizing, but not 
isolating, the first letter. These pro- 
cedures may be followed in turn with 
auditory discrimination games in which 
the children indicate their recognition 
of words that contain the sound of the 
new element as the teacher pronounces a 
mixed list of words. 


Such procedures as these enable the 
teacher to teach the sounds of individ- 
ual letters and of consonant combina-= 
tions, still leaving these sounds intact 
as they sound within a word. This 


results in a truer representation of the 
sounds than when an attempt is made to 
teach the sounds of separate letters 

in isolation. 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


Too Good to Miss 


Trapped by the Mountain Storm by 
Aileen Fisher. Aladdin Books. 
1950. $2.00. 


In exquisite word sketches, Aileen 
Fisher tells the thrilling story of 
the wild folk of the Rockies who are 
trapped by a three-day mountain storm. 
Most ll-year-olds can read this 
for themselves, Good to read aloud. 


& Boat for Pe 
Leo Politi. 
$2.00. 


told and pictured by 
Scribners. 1950. 


A warm friendly story of a boy in 
the fishing community of Monterey, Cal- ' 
ifornia. The story tells of Peppe'ts 
father is almost lost at sea, of 
the festival of the Blessing of the 
Boats, and how Peppe finally gets a 
boat of his own. For 9-and-10-year- 
olds to read themselves. 


Texas Tomboy written and illustrated 
Lote Lenski. Lippincott. 1950, 
250, 


A lively story of a ranch girl who 
is her father's pal and rides the range 
like a cowboy, Her exciting adventures 
make this a thrilling story with authen- 
tic regional setting. For 10-and- 
ll-year-olds. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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The Question Box 


By Emmett A. Betts 
Director, The Reading Clinic 
Temple University 


Q. Should silent reeding always 
precede oral reading? 


Always${ All authorities 
in the field of reading agree on 
this policy. Furthermore, the value of 
Silent reading before oral reading is 
demcnstrated in every effective directed 
reading activity, in story hours, in 
the presentation of science reports,etc. 


Oral reading is really oral re= 
reading. With the exception of test 
situations, it is used to interpret 
written language to an interested aud- 
ience. Basic principles of mental hy= 
giene ere best served when the oral 
reader is prepared. One of the essential 
elements in this preparation is silent 
reading, and perhaps study, to clear up 
comprehension, word recognition, and 
other problems. 


Q- When should help on phonics begin? 


Ae Systematic help on phonetic an- 
alysis cf words should be given as soon 
#8 a child has a need for word-form an- 
elysis. During the initial reading stage, 
the child builds basic vocabulary, 
using meaning and configuration clues. 
After he has acquired a reading vocabu- 
lary of, perhaps, 50 to 100 different 
words, he needs to learn how to use add-= 
itional word recognition skills. One 
set of these skills is called phonetic 
anelysis, or phonics. 


SEND YOUR QUESTIONS to be answered in 
the next issue of the ICIR?T Bulletin. 
Address questions to the editor, 
Nancy Larrick, Care of Young america 
Magazines, Silver Spring, Maryland. 


Readiness for phonics may be esti- 
mated by answers to these questions: 


1. Does the child have an adequate 
basic reading vocabulary? 


2. Does he use context clues effec- 
tively? 


3, Is he sensitive to the sounds. 
of oral language? 


4. Does he use configuration clues? 
5 Does he read rhythmically? 


6. Does he interpret punctuation 
effectively? 


7. Can he read to answer 
questions? 


8. Has he formed the habit of read- 
ing silently before reading orally? 


9. Is he aware of word recognition 
problems? 


10. Does he enjoy reading? | 


Qe Where can I get a list of easy- 
reading books that will be interesting 
to junior high school boys who read on 
a third grade lével? 


A. Very few carefully graded materials, 

written at a high interest level for 

low ability readers, are available. The 
American Adventure Series published by 
the Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago, 
meets this need. Individual titles for 
this purpose are published by Webster 
Publishing Cos, St. Louis, Moe, and by 
Bobbs=Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


In dealing with this problem 
teachers should not overlook current 
events materials published by American 
Education Press, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Young america Magazines, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 


Ge What shall I tell 4s mother who 
feels her first grade son "isn't learning 
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anything"" because he hasn't started to 


read the first month of school? LISTS OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
A. First, make sure the mother's One_ dollar or less 
is an opinion rather than of tan 
promote human understanding. Annota- 
| When sixeyear-olds are admitted ted. Grouped by age level. American 


to the first grade, they represent a igs i ge 386 Fourth Ave., 
wide range of language development. a » Free. 


A few are in the pre-reading readiness 
stage, and therefore, are not ready for Dee Books for Children. 


can profit from reading readiness ac- 
ation for Childhood Education Inter= 
t tivities. But a few may be in the national, 1200 15 Ste, NeWe, Wash~ 
initial reading stege! An effective first $1 
grade program is of necessity differ- ng 
i Cents or Less. 1919. Association for 
Readiness for reading may be —- Education, address above, 
I estimated by means of: ° 
1. An individual reading readinoss 
test such as the Van Wagenen Reading Level. “Buhl ished 
Readiness Test, Educational Test Bureau, Open Road Publishin y 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. ’ 


liass. No price given. 
2. An individual test of intelli- 


ot ws One World in Children's Books, 
psig Ang rai Stanford Revision of 250 books for grades one through 
{nine to show the likenesses of peo- 
, ple all over the world. 1948, Arts 
en. The child's developmental Jin Childhood, Fisk University, Nash- 


ville 8, Tenn. 30¢. 


9 h. Informal observation of the 
. Selected List of Books for 
child's behavior in language activities. and Girls. Association of Children's 
How you can present The York 
with objectivé data based on at least 
an individual reading readiness test 
bat Supplementary Reading. Books listed 


by subject and grade, Children's 
Finally, prevent problems such as gn agri 106 Beekman Ste, 
this by group meetings with parents for " . 
the purpose of studying the language Children's Books Too Good to Miss 
development of children. Base your by May Hill Arbuthnot end Others. 
differentiated program on parent-teacher | 138 books annotated and classified 
understanding of human development and by grade, Western Reserve University 
needs Press, Cleveland, Ohic. 1948. 50¢. 


BOOK WEEK, NOV, 12-18: Get full-color 
: poster(price 30¢) from Children's Book 
Council, 50 We 53 St.,New York 19. 
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Practical Helps for Elementary#Schocl 
Teachers 


By Daisy M. Jones 
Director, Elementary Education 
Boara of Education 
Ricnmond, Indiana 


Help the teacher. How to keep the 
bright pupils profitably employed and how 
to get reference materials ready for the 
class in a research approach to content 
meterials are two perennnial problems. 
Why not combine the two? Plan the new 
unit far enough ahead of time to put 
two or three pupils to work searching 
the contents or index in available ref- 
erences for related materials, They 
can insert markers and there -= the 
references for the new unit are ready 
for those who need the helpe 


Interest level vs. achievement level. 
"But," you say, "I know that is the level 
he should be reading, but he just isn't 
interested in those stories." Why not 
give him a reason? Get the kindergarten 
or first grade teacher to invite some 
older children to take turns reading 
stories to the younger children. The 
older children will have to choose 
stories those youngsters will enjoy. It 
isn't a matter of whether the older 
ones are interested in picture stories 
or note They are concerned to find the 
Story that the little ones will enjoy, 
and in preparing it to read well enough 
so that they get it. That provides a 
good reason for reading lower level 
material, What's more 2% stimulates 
interest in others. 


To be continued, If a story, is inter- 
esting, the child wants to know now 
how it comes out. He doesn't want to 
wait till tomorrow beczuse "That's all 
the time we have now." Let him satisfy 
his curiosity. Introduce and motivate 
the story. Let him study the pictures 
for partial answers to the motivating 
question and make surmises as to the 
possible outcomes. Then the actual read- 
ing can be to verify teliefs or find 
possible outcomes. Then the actual 
reading can be to verify beliefs or find 
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out how and instead of what happened 
Did you ever read the last chapter first 
Then did you read the whole book? Let 
children peep at the end of the story. 
Then guide the reading to find out how 
instead of what, If the story is too 
long, for one day's period, the preview 
can come first, the silent reading can 
intervene and the oral reading, the 
proving of points, and the shering can 
come next day. 


What's that word? what do your child 
ren co when they come to a word they 
don't know? Do they have a systematic 
method of attack? Suggest a regular 
sequence of activities to them. You 
might even put the list on the black- 
board or on a chart. Try theses 


First: Read on to the end and then 
reread to see if it will 
make sense. (Contest clues.) 


Seconds Look at the word carefully 
to see how it begins and ends, 
and if it has a familiar part. 
(Phonetic analysis.) 


Third: Ask for help. 


If the teacher helps, not by telling, 
but by repeating these steps before 
actually telling, if necessary, the pu- 
pil will soon learn to use them himself 
and he will find it is easier to do it 
alone than to bother with help. Objec- 
tive -- independence, 


Read it again. Take the lesson over] 
Who wants to? It spoils all the incen- 
tive to feel that it was so poorly 
done that it must be done over. And 
why? To satisfy the teacher, And who 
learns in a case like that? 


Try rereading parts of the story to 
pick out descriptive parts, Try rereade- 
ing conversational parts. Try reread- 
ing for interpretation of character 
traits. Try rereading to prove a point 
that has been contested, Try rereading 


(Continued on page 1h) 
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Practical Helps for Secondary-School 
Teachers 


By Nancy S. Young 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Bureau of Curriculum Research 
New York City Board of Education 


An all-school program is the surest 
way to improve the reading ability of 
students. This implies that every 
teacher is interested in the program 
and will assume responsibility for 
helping students in the reading re- 
quired in each subject area. Teachers 
must be alert for evidences of inability 
to read assigned material because of 
difficulty of the textbooks. 


In the content classes, the diffi- 
culties in texts arise generally 
from the following: (1) unfamiliar or 
technical words, (2) poor organization, 
(3) complex style and (4) crowding of 
facts and concepts. 


As a corrective, textbooks should 
be selected not only on the basis of 
content but also for their appropri- 
ateness in terms of reading difficulty 
and if necessary easy materials should 
be supplied from sources other than the 
available texts. 


On occasion some teachers have rewrit- 
ten in simplified form selections from 
regular class materials and mounted 
mimeographed sheets on oaktag in class 
sets. Biographies written by able stu- 
dents make fine reading for use in 
science, social studies, or English 
classes, 


Developing readiness is important too. 
First grade teachers can't own all the 


stock in Reading Readiness! High 
school students are often handicapped 
by deficiencies quite similar to the 
lack of readiness commonly associated 
with beginning reading, Development 

of readiness to read the materials ap- 
propriate to their age and grade level 
is frequently the major step needed to 
improve comprehension. Particularly is 
this true in the case of students from 


foreign language homes or those who have 
had a sheltered or restricted environment 


Readiness activities involves 


(1) Developing many new concepts 
through discussions, trips, pictures, 
Slides, school museum and other visual 
and auditory aids. 


(2) Extending the range and accuracy 
of students' vocabulary through a pre- 
view of difficulties in each lesson and 
a many=-sided approach to the scquisition 
of new words in 2 meaningful setting. 


(3) Cultivating familiarity with the 
literary and cultural background through 
discussions, stories retold by the teach- 
er, radio programs, slides, trips, musi- 
cal records and other aids, 


(4) Stimuleting more grown-up inter- 
ests in those students slow to mature 
physically, mentally or emotionally. 


(5) Leading students to discuss new 
and more vital purpose for their read- 
inge 


(6) Helping students to understand 
the organization of selections more dif- 
ficult and complex than those they used 
in the earlier grades. 


Determining Students Interests will 
help to make the reading program really 
successful. In order to capitalize on 
present interests, a good device to use 
is the interest inventory or a hobby 
chart which can be circulated early in 
the semester for students to enter their 
hobbies or special interests. 


Other devices and procedures include 
individual teacher-student interviews 
in which interests are explored; auto- 
biographies; written and oral compo~ 
sitions on topics such as "If I Had 
Three Wishes," "Things I Like," "Ten 
Years Hence," or "What I Would Do With 
$100;" pupil-made lists of books which 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Word Mcanings (Cont from page 1) 


Thus the most effective preparation 
for dealing with concept symbols is a 
wide background of experience. When new 
and specialized forms appear in children's 
Learning materials, the able teacher 


contrives, if possible, to produce acons- 


crete experience which makes the concept 
familiar. Frequently this is impossible. 


The teecher next turns to substitutes 
for direct experience to clarify con- 
cepts. Pictures, models, film strips, 
films, and other visual aids can often 
help meke unfamiliar concepts meaninge 
ful. When these are not available, 
teachers usually explain ccncepts orally, 
using other familiar concepts to make 
the new concept meaningful. 


Schools can help children in a similar 
manner when they offer, at various lavels 
of instruction, a systematic reading 
program which includes the development 
of skill in deriving word meanings 
through the use of context clues. Care- 
fully planned activity of this nature 
can be of tremendous help to children 
at almost any grade level. 


Use of the Dictionary 


Unfortunately many children move into 
the upper grades and secondary schools 
without acquiring the relatively simple 
skills involved in using the dictionary. 
When the teaching of dictionary skills 
is introduced at a particular grade 
level -= generally the fourth -<- many 
children are still struggling with word 
recognition preblems, Such children who 
cannot recognize or pronounce meny words 
they encounter in their textbooks find 
the dictionary of no help. When diction- 
ary skills are taught to large classe 
room groups without regard for individ- 
ual needs, many children do not benefit 
from the instruction. When they do 
arrive at a stage of readiness for it, 
they often have no further opnortunity 
for guided learning. To>° many middle and 
upper grede children are unable to meke 
use of the various dictionary helps. 


Many children are still not supplied 
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with the newer dictionaries cesigned for 
children's use which have more pictorial 
illustrations and definitions written 

in simple, understandable language. 
Children soon get discouraged when the 
aefinitions are more difficult than the 
word which sends them to the dictionary 
for help. Careful selection of diction- 
aries used by children and systematic 
teaching end re-teaching of the diction- 
ary Skills at many grade levels will — 
do much to help children who have word- 
meaning problems. 


Structural Analysis 


Some teachers find it profitable to 
teach children prefix, suffix, and root 
meanings when they introduce these cle- 
ments as recognition units in the 
structural analysis skills and extend 
their study at the upper grade and se- 
condary school levels, Because of the 
wide veriations in English spelling of 
the Latin roots, however, many teachers 
feel that only able pupils derive enough 
benefits from such instruction to make 
habitual use of this aid. 


It was long popularly believed that 
extensive reeding was one of the most 
effective ways to increase a reader's 
Stock of-word meanings. Some of the 
more recent evidence seems to show that 
tnis is true of readers who already have 
a wide command of vocabulary, but that 
poor and mediocre readers do not benefit 
correspondingly. 


Cooperative attack Needed 


Certainly so long as visual symbols 
represent concepts and concepts expcri- 
ences, no one is likely to discover a 
miraculous short-cut method whereby 
poor readers will painlessly learn word 
meanings overnighte But if all teachers 
recognize the need for a persistent, 
longerange, cooperative attack on this 
learning problem at all levels of in- 
struction end the standard techniques 
are taught systematically when learners 
ere ready for them, the school text- 
books could become much more satisfac- 
tory tools of learning than they now are, 
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New Research: Investigations 
On Reading in the Elementary School 


By Gertrude H. Williams 
Chairman, Research Committee 


(This is the first of a series of three 
reading research reports summarizing 
investigations of reading instructional 
problems in the elementary, secondary, 
and college learning levels, respéctive- 
ly. The next section of this report to 
appear in the January issue of the ICIRI 
Bulletin, will review those 1950 
research studies that have attempted to 
answer some of the fundamental reading 
questions on the secondary level.) 


Significant. findings relating to read- 
ing instruction on all grade levels have 
resulted from a number of investigations 
that were made beginning January, 1950. 
Although a wide variety of topics is 
being reported, noticeable attention has 
been giver to the solution of qlassroom 
reading problems. These studies, which 
are concerned with both developmental 
and corrective problems in reading, 
offer convincing evidence of the deep 
concern of the school for the existing 
reading difficulties. 


Space limitations permit only brief 
considerations of a small portion of 
the total number of studies made. We 
suggest, therefore, that the reader 
should make a critical study of the or- 
iginal reports of the subsequent brief 
references that claim his interest. 


Improving Instructional Practice 


Problems concerned with the systematic 
guidance of reading instruction are be- 
coming increasingly frequent in pro- 
fessional literature. Despite the fact 
that the secondery and college levels 
are receiving more and more attention, 
the majority of the studies repcrted are 
Still on the elementary school level. 

It is the purpose of this report to 
summarize some of the research activities. 


which are offering tested techniques and 
suggestions for the improvement of ele- 
mentary school reading instruction. 


Reading and Child Study 


House (6) discussed the relative merits 
of maturity ages among the five aspects 
of child study that should be considered 
if satisfactory reading progress is to 
be assured on all reading levels. He 
points out that not only is it desirable 
to be cognizant of the child's mental 
age and his general achievement age, 
but it is also important to be intelli- 
gent concerning his skeletal age or his 
"bodily maturation status" which can be 
determined through X-ray. Hovse further 
Suggests that a consideration of these 
maturity ages may be necessary in es 
tablishing criteria for insuring success 
in reading achievement, 


Reading in the Content Fields 


The reading difficulty of textbooks 
continues to be one of the outstanding 
problems in the teaching of elementary 
science. Mallinson, Sturm, and Patton 
(7) approached the matter of determining 
the levels of difficulty of science 
materials through the use of the Flesch 
formula. The textbooks analyzed repre- 
sented the so-called fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade materials of five commonly 
used elementary science series. The 
findings indicated that, in general, 
the textbooks in elementary science for 
Grade IV and V were far too difficult 
for the individuals for whom they were 
written. On the sixth grade level, 
only a slight amount of difficulty was 
noted 


Reading Study-Skills 


Howell (5) investigeted certain tech- 
niques of study with the purpose of pre- 
senting valid evidence for the improve- 


(Continued on next page) 
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New Research (Cont) 


ment of the study skills on the element- 
tary and junior high school levels. an 
intensive study-skills program which 
lasted for one full school year was the 
basis for this study. The experiment 
which involved 26 boys and girls in- 
cluded such skills as map reading; the 
use of such references as supplementary 
textbooks, government publications, and 
yearbooks; the reading of graphs, charts, 
end tables; end the use of the diction- 
ary, the index, and the encyclopedia, 
Howell's conclusions have important im- 
plications for the classroom teacher. 
The results indicate that “intensive 
work in teaching proper workestudy skills 
should begin at least in Grade IV, since 
the greatest improvement appeared in the 
elementary grades." 


Vocabulary Studies 


Sheldon and Hatch (8), in comparing 
the reading abilities of 21 food readers 
and 20 poor readers on the third grade 
level, made the following significant 
conclusions from their findings: (1) 
"Errors on easier words appear to be a 
weak point in the reading of many 
children, regardless >f their status as 
good or poor readers;" (2) "Both good 
and poor readers tend to guess et un= 
known words from the generel form of 
the word;" (3) "“Word-by-word reading is 
a common type of phrasing error found 
among poor readers at the third-grade 
level;" and (4)"A low right vocabulary 
as measured by the tachistoscope, was 
found to be a definite weakness among 
thirdegrade children classed as poor 
readers," 


In a study of 900 cases ranging in 
age from six to 1h, Feifel and Lorge 
(3) found significant differences in 
the "concrete" vocabulary responses 
given by the younger subjects as compared 
to the "abstract" type used by the older 
individuals. The fact that the younger 
ceses, in general, more frequently re- 
lied upon usage, description, illustra= 
tion and other "concrete" types of re- 
sponse, revealed an unquestionable re- 
lationship between age and types of 
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"qualitative definitions" used by child- 
ren in defining wordse It is obvious 
from the results of this and similar 
Studies, that pupil responses to vocab 
ulery tests can be of value in inter- 
preting the child's thinking processes, 


In the review of a number of recent 
studies on the vocabulery knowledge of 
kindergarten and first-grade children, 
Falk (2) presents substantial evidence 
that "experience in itself does not pro- 
vide either a clear understanding of 
what the teacher may assume that the 
child is learning, nor the specific vc- 
cabulary that the experience is suppose. 
to teach." The investigations revealed 
that teachers on these levels need to 
stress oral language facility in their 
reading readiness programS. 


A report by Eames (1), summarizing 
the research on reading and speech de- 
fects during the past ten years, found 
no general agreement as to the "probable 
relationships between deficiencies in 
reading and speech." Eames concluded 
that a basic language dysfunction pro- 
bably exists where difficulties in both 
Speech and reading are apparent in the 
same individual. He suggests systematic 
diagnosis and guidance in an inter-re- 
lated languageearts program. 


Reading Tests 


i, study by Spache (9) reports the 
relative merits of the Gray and Durrell 
oral reading tests as valid materials 
in estimating a pupil's oral reading 
ability. Although the author concedes 
to the careful construction of the test: 
he verifies, through actual case stwilies 
certain inadequacies and limitations 
when the tests were used in the diegnosi. 
of children with reading disabilities, 
Spache offers practical procedures for 
uSing the different oral reading tests 
analyzed, in the diagnosis of reading 
deficiencies. 


Summaries 


In the February, 1950, issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research, Gray 


(Continued on page 1) 
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Editor's Note: In each issue of the 
letelehels Bulletin a listing will be 
made of new classroom aids in the 
teaching of readinge 
publisher to facilitate reference, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPaNY 
Study Book for Down Singing River, 


second reader in the Betts Series, 
96 PPe 1950. 


Teacher's Guide Book, Second Reader 
Program (c=l) by Emmett A. Betts and 
Carolyn Me Welch. 96 vpe 1950, 56¢. 


Study Book for Beyond Treasure Val= 
ley Workbook for the third reader in 


New Classroom Aids in the Teaching of Reading 


They are listed by 


Children's Books (Cont.) 


The Water That Jack Drank by William Re 


Scott. Young scott Books. 1950, 
$1.50. 


This story starts with the glass 
of water that Jack drinks and traces 
water back to the faucet, the pipe, the 
water works, and the cloud that dropped 
the rain. Repetition makes this ex= 
cellent for very young readers. 


Great-Grandfather in the Honey Tree 
written and illustrated by Sam 
and Zoa Swayne, Viking. 1950. $2. 


This tallest of tall tales is just 
what upper elementary grades love and 
devour, Great=-Grendfather goes on the 
best hunting trip you ever heard of, 
Large readable type and hilarious 
drawings make this a favorite. 


Christopher Columbus Discoverer by 
Alberta Powell Graham. Abingdon- 
Cokesburye 1950. $1.50. 


This distinguished book has all 
the elements of high adventure. A sim- 


ple dramatic story for 9's and 10's. 


the Betts Series. 112 pp. 1950 8¢. 


Teacher's Guide Book, Third Reader 
Program (3-1) by Emmett A. Betts and 
Carolyn Me Welch. 112 pp. 1950. 60¢. 


American Adventures, Fourth Reader 
in the Betts Series. 448 pp. 1950. 
$2.16. Collection of stories, some of 
mystery and adventure, some of nature, 
some leid in Canada, some south of the 
border. 


Adventures Here and There, Fifth 
Reader in the Betts Series. 78 pp. 
1950. $2.20. Stories adapted from well- 
known juvenile writers, 


GINN AND COMPANY 


My Do and Learn Book to accompa 
Trains to Treasure. Workbook for the 
Fifth Reader in the Russell Series, 


Manual for Teaching Wings to Ade 
venture, Sixth Reader in the Russell 
Series. 410 ppe 1950. 92¢. 


A Teacher's Manual for a Book of 
Valor, One of two sixth-grade readers 
in the Faith and Freedom Series pub- 
lished for the Catholic Schools. 

116 ppe 1950. 72¢. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Merry Hearts and Bolde Revised, 
Edited by Barbara Nolan. Paul Witty 
and Phyllis Fenner, educational con- 
sultants. Grade 5. hhh pp. 1950. 
$1.8. This beeutifully illustrated 
collection of choice stories and poems 
looks like a story book, rather than 
a textbook, 


The Brave and Free, Revised. Edited 
by Barbara Nolen, Paul Witty and Ursula 
Bringhurst, educational consultants. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Elementary Schocl (Cont.) 


to share with an audience. Try rereading 
to give shades of interpretation with 
aifferent inflections. This all pro- 
vides the much needed practice and it 
tastes much better. The story or 46re 
ticle doesn't have to be read in se- 
Quence and around the class to get 
practice. 


Too hard, you say? Perhaps he can't 
reed it independently and come up with 
an intelligent interpretation, but he 
may be at the teachable stage with the 
material. attack it with him, or with 
a group of hims, and have them find the 
word that tells, the phrase that de- 
scribes, the names of people, the color 
of the house, the kinds of foods, or the 
list of activities, He has covered the 
material. He has gleaned information 
from it. He has a satisfied feeling 
about having read it. The actual oral 
reading for unity of meaning or good 
expression may be done by the teacher or 
some good reader in the class but he 
has achieved and he has a right im- 
pression, Poor reading, either silent 
or oral, would never have given these 
results. And let's hope he will improve 
with a good example to fyllow,. 


Secondary School (Cont.) 


they have recently read or books that 
they would like to reads hobby exhibits 
or school bvok fairs; and follow-up on 
hints dropped by students in their in- 
formal conversations with teachers and 
with one another. 


Strong motives for reading must be 
provided, for we know that growth 
hinges in large measure upon the stu- 
dents desire to read. Not infrequently 
the teacher's chief problem is that of 
supplanting a dislike for reading with 
some impelling motive, 


A well-selected library in every 
classroom is one way to insure that 
reading will become a pleasurable activ- 
ity during the school day. If it isn't, 
there is little chance of a carry-over 
to the student's outside world. 


Research Investigations (Conte) 


(4) has presented his summary of reading 
investigations. It covers reports pub- 
lishec during the year ending June 30, 
1949, cn the sucivlogy of reading, the 
physiology and psychology of reading 

and the teaching of reading. 
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New Classroom Aids (Cont.) 


Grade 6. 4h pp. 1950. $1.84. Stories 
and poems for free reading. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Australia and New Zealand by William 
and Dorothy Irwine 3512 ppe 1950. Price 
not listed. One of a series of geography 
readers to be entitled Around the World. 
Listed as "suitable for remedial reading 
in the unper grades." Tllustrated with 
photographs. 

Great Britain and Canada by Mary 
Russell, 312 pp. 1950. Price not listed. 
Another geography reader in the series 
Around the World. Illustrated with 
photographs and maps. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Eight Treasured Stories adapted by 
Mary Yost Sandrus and others. One in 
an easy-reading series with vocabulary 
load "Lighter than that of many fourth- 
grade readers." Stories include "A 
Christmas Carol," "The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow," "Rip Van Winkle," "The Golden 
Touch," and "The Jumping Froge" 287 pp. 
1950. $1.50. 


The Last of the Mohicans adapted by 
Verne B. Brown and edited by Gertrude 
Moderow, One of the easy-reading series 
for Grades 7-12, using fourth-grade 
vocabulary but no grade label. 286 pp. 
1950. $1.50. 


Cross-Country by Paul R. Hanna and 
Clyde F. Kohn. Fourth Grade. 160 pp. 
1950. Price not listed. Story geography 
that takes two children across the con- 
tinent to learn about the desert, moun- 
tains, plains, rivers, and cities. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Look and Say by Donald D. Durrell 
and Helen Sullivan. New reading 
readiness book, Also Teacher's Edition. 
48 ppe 1950. 92¢. Reading readiness 


book requiring only oral responses from 
pupils, 


My New Friends by Donald D. Durrell 
and Helen Blair Sullivan. New reading 
readiness book, Also Teacher's Edition. 
64 pp. 1950. 56¢. 


Up and Down by Donald D. Durrell and 
Helen Blair Sullivan. First preprimer. 
Xe) Ppe 1950. 


Bi, by Donald De Durrell and Helen 
Blair Sullivan. Second Preprimer. 
6h ppe 1950. L8¢. 


Workbook for Up and Down and Bing by 
Donald D. Durrell and Helen Blair 
Sullivan. 6) po. 1950. hO¢. 


News of Local Councils 


Toronto: Dre David Russell of the Uni- 
versity of California will be the guest 
speaker at the Council meeting on Octoe 
ber 30. The November meeting will be 
given over to a series of demonstrations 
of interest to different grade levels. 


Long Island, NeYe: He Allan Robinson 
of Valley Stream, N.Y., reports that a 
local council is being organized on 
Long Island. Over 50 have signed up 
to attend the first meeting. 


Bridgeport, Conn.es Reporters tell us 
that a local council is being formed 
in the Bridgeport area. Any more news? 


To form a Local Council get. at least 
four other members=at-large and you have 
made a start. Then make formal request 
for a charter to the Executive Secretary: 
Roy Ae Kress, Jr., Reading Clinic, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22,Pa. He will 
send you an application form and constie 
tution of the International Council, 


& 


News of local councils should be 
sent to the editor of the I.CeIeR.I. 
Bulletin: Nancy Larrick, Young America 
Magazines, Silver Spring, Md. 
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Roy Ae Kress, Jre 
Exece Sectye IeCeoleRel. 
Reading Clinic 

Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pa, 


CO) I enclose $2.00 for my dues as 
Member=ateLarge of the Internation- 
al Council for the Improvement of 
Reading Instruction. 


‘eo I enclose §2.00 for the charter 
fee for a local Council of the 


C Please send information about 
forming a local Council of the 
TeRele 
Local Council 
Street e 


City e e « Zone. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON above and receive 


the January issue of the I,.C.I.R.I. 


Bulletin as a Membereat-Large, Better 
still, get four others to form a Local 


Council with youe Keep in touch 
with I.C.I.R.I. Headquarters. 


NOTICE 


In August, 1950, 2 special meeting 
of the Executive Board was called at the 
request of the new Editor, Miss Nancy 
Larrick, to discuss plans for improving 
the Bulletin. Miss Larrick was insistent 
that the organ of this organization 
should be of practical use to ité read= 
ers and of a form which would be read- 
able and attractive. It was determined 
at that meeting that all future issues 
of the Bulletin should be printed in an 
offset process, 


Unfortunately, however, this gould 
not be accomplished in time to get the 
current issue to our readers in the 
month in which it was due. This issue 
appears, therefore, in the mimeographed 
form in which you see ity and not as 
Miss Larrick intended it to be. 


However, all future issues of the 
Bulletin will be printed! 


When you receive your next copy, I 
hope you will remember that the pleasin: 
form and organization of your publica- 
tion 4s the direct result of the 
persistent and earnest work of your 
new Editor. 


The Executive Secretary 
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